AND MERCY TO 
Every Livine 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—CowprEr. 


No. 2. 


Boston, July, 1900. 


The above seems to us the best small picture of Niagara Falls we have ever seen, and by kind permission of 


THE BEST 
PAPER IN THE 
WHOLE LAND. 


Among the hun- 
dreds of kind no- 
tices of our paper 
that come to our 
offices, we have one 
on this June Ist 
which gives us par- 
ticular pleasure, 


because it comes 
from one of Bos- 
ton’s most promi- 
nent and philan- 

 thropic citizens, 
and in it he de- 
clares his opinion 
that ‘‘Our Dumb 
Animals is the best 
paper in the whole 
land.” 

As we take no 
advertisements in 
our columns, our 
contemporaries 
have nothing to 
fear from ‘‘ the best 
paper in the whole 
land.” 


the Michigan Central Railroad Company we are permitted to use it in ‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


HOW FAR CAN WE BELIEVE THE 
NEWSPAPERS? 

Last week it was announced that General 
Roberts had captured Pretoria—on this June 
4th we find that he is twenty-five miles dis- 
tant from that city. 

Many years ago we devoted much of our 


time during several months, and consider- 
able money, in obtaining evidence in regard 
to the wide sale of dangerously adulterated 
foods and other dangerous articles sold in 
our markets. 

With the intention of spreading this be- 
fore the country, we prepared with great 


care a paper on the subject, which did not 
contain a single statement that we were not 
prepared to sustain, and read it before the 
American Social Science Association at Sar- 
atoga Springs, of which organization we had 
then for some years been one of the direc- 
tors. The next morning after the reading 
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Dumb Animals. 


of that paper we found the Associated 
Press correspondence at Saratoga had been 
so manipulated that the only thing about 
our paper sent out over the whole country 
was that Mr. Angell had made certain state- 
ments there about adulterated food, etc., 
which a New York man [who, by the way, 
had been sent up there from New York for 
the express purpose] stated to be false, and 
if we had not, in anticipation of some such 
thing, had it set up in advance by the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, and sent to lead- 
ing papers all over the country, all our 
labor and money spent would have been, so 
far as the American Social Science Associ- 
ation was concerned, a total failure. This 
was pretty good evidence to us that even 
Associated Press reports are sometimes ma- 
nipulated. 

In considering how far we can believe 
newspaper statements, it is well to remem- 
ber that newspapers, generally speaking, are 
established and run for the purpose of mak- 
ing money, and the great question is not 
what may be the real opinions of their 
editors, but what the stockholders may 
think will obtain for them the largest circu- 
lation, and bring to them through advertise- 
ments, politics, or otherwise, the largest 
amount of money. 

The original Bennett, founder of the New 
York Herald, is said to have declared that 
his paper should never be in the minority, 
if he knew it, which meant that no other 
paper should make more money than his. 

The power of the American press, fettered 
by no government restrictions, is simply 
tremendous. It may so mould public opin- 
ion as to keep us in peace with all nations 
or get us into a war which may cost a 
thousand millions of dollars and a hundred 
thousand lives. As things are now, it is 
well to remember that all doubtful state- 
ments made in our newspapers [even those 
of the Associated Press] should be received 
‘““ewm grano salis,’”? which, translated from 
the Latin, means “with considerable al- 
lowance.”’ 

In wars between even the most Christian 
nations it is well to understand that a large 
portion of the statements made by either 
side about the other are quite likely to be 
wholly or partially false. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


WHY SHOULD WE FEAR SATAN? 

The Boston Herald asked recently var- 
ious of the eminent clergy of our city, and 
gentlemen connected with Boston’s promi- 
nent charitable societies, whether it is right 
to accept money from bad men, and we 
answered that we would take money offered 
to aid our humane work, even from Satan. 
For this we have been criticised, although 
all the editorials that have come to our table 
on the subject fully agree with us. 

To the criticisms we answer as follows: 

(1) If our work is a good work why 
should we fear Satan? 

(2) Is not the Almighty more powerful 
than Satan? 

(3) Are we not told in sacred history 
“that the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha ? ”’ 

(4) If we were working for war and 
bloodshed and cruelty and crime we might 
well fear Satan, but as long as we are work- 


ing [in the words of the seal of our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society] for ‘* Glory 
to God,” ** Peace on Earth,’ Kindness, Jus- 
tice and Mercy to Every Living Creature,’’ 
why should we fear Satan? 

(5) And why should we not cheerfully 
thank him for any help he might choose to 
give us in promoting these objects ? 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


“Go ye out into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 

That is precisely what we are trying to do 
with our over forty thousand “ Bands of 
Mercy,’’ over three millions copies of ** Black 
Beauty,’’ and millions of copies of our other 
humane publications. 


THE BATTLE-ANGEL. 


“ Woe to the nation that tempts the Lord ! 
I am the angel with flaming sword ! 


Ye who have called me, behold my face, — 
Set for a sign o’er the battle-place. 


Ye who have gloried in flash of steel, 
Blood is my signet — ye wear my seal! 


Ye who have triumphed in flame and fire, 
Measure the cost of your fierce desire. 


Trumpets and bugles and martial drums, 
Sound the alarm, for the muster comes! 


Answer my roll-call, O men of blood, — 
Slayers of peace and of brotherhood! 


Woe to the nation that wars immerse! 
This is the vengeance — this is the curse : — 
* * * * * 


* With the swords ye take, shall ye perish, all! — 
By the arms ye lift shall your glory fall. 


By the flames ye kindle, your sheaves shall burn; 
And the woe ye mete to your hearths return. 


For the creed of Peace is the creed of life: 
But ye die the death, who are sons of strife: 


And the curse is both to the man it slays, 
And his race and nation, for future days ! — 


O ye drunk with bloodshed, ye mad with pride, 
As your columns march, and your legions ride, — 


In your pomp and power, ye deem ye strong, 
But the Lord hath measured your span of wrong ; 


And His retribution is full and fine, 
As He lends your service this sword of mine ; 


For its two-edged blade deals a double wound, 
And the slayer dead with the slain is found! — 


Are ye blind with blood, who see not afar, 
Where the Sodom-fruits of your carnage are ? 


Are ye deaf with cannon and clash of steel, 
That ye hear no threat ‘gainst the nation’s weal ? 
* * * * * 
Woe to the nation that wars immerse ! — 
Death is the vengeance! Death is the curse!’” 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


We have read of an old gentleman who, 
wanting a coachman, had all the applicants 
received in one room, out of which they 
came singly to another for examination, and 
then passed into a third to await his de- 
cision. 

The principal question he asked each was 
how near he thought he could [as a test of 
skill] safely drive to the edge of a ditch? 
Some thought they could drive within a 
foot, others within less distances, but finally 
one replied, ‘I don’t know, sir. I always 
drives as far off from the edge of a ditch as 
I can,’’—and he was employed. 

In our judgment that is the kind of man 
we want in Congress, Cabinet, and Presi- 
dential Chair. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


A LEGEND. 

There has come to my mind a legend, a thing I half 
forgot, 

And whether I read it or dreamed it, ah, well, it mat- 
ters not. 

It is said that in heaven at twilight a great bell softly 
swings, 

And man may listen and harken to the wonderful 
music that rings, 

If he puts from his heart’s inner chamber all the 
passion, pain, and strife, . 

Heartaches and weary longing that throb in the 
pulses of life — 

If he thrusts from his soul all hatred, all thoughts of 
wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight how the bell of the 
angel rings. 

And I think there is in this legend, if we open our 
eyes to see, 

Somewhat of an inner meaning, my friend, to you 
and me; 

Let us look in our hearts and question, “Can pure 
thoughts enter in 

To a soul if it be already the dwelling of thoughts of 
sin?” 

So, then, let us ponder a little; let us look in our 
hearts and see 

If the twilight bell of the angels could ring for — you 
and me, Household. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


‘‘What says the blessed Thomas i Kempis: 
‘If thy heart were sincere and upright, then 
every creature would be unto thee a living 
mirror and a book of holy doctrine.’ 

Our hearts are not in harmony with that 
divine mercy which made all things for joy, 
and so we can only think of killing instead 
of giving life, of destroying instead of 
creating. 

I see the gentle cattle in the fields grazing 
in happy innocence. I see the dappled cow, 
in the proud joy of motherhood, licking her 
offspring as he sucks her rich teats. 

I think of the frail human babies who by 
the hundreds and the thousands come to the 
mother cow and ask to share with her calf 
the bounteous meal. 

When the rapidly growing calf turns to 
the tender grass and takes his fill thereat, 
the mother cow still goes on giving to the 
grateful world of human mothers food for 
their starveling babies. 

The whole scene is beautiful, and tender, 
and sweet, it is Eden back again. It is men 
and animals walking together in a fellow- 
ship of mutual confidence. 

It brings to mind that wondrous saying 
which went out over the new born world: 
‘And God saw everything that He had 
made, and behold it was very good.’” 

From Herald of the Golden Age, English. 


A STRIKE WE APPROVE. 


NEw YorK, May 21.— A unique strike has 
occurred in the works of a glass company at 
Bridgeton, N. J. Five shops in full blast 
were compelled to shut down on account of 
about one hundred boys going out. The 
company has a horse which they work all 
day and then put him in at night and work 
him until midnight. The boys gave notice 
that unless this was stopped they would not 
work. The horse was worked as usual last 
night, and the boys walked out. More than 
one hundred journeymen are thrown out of 
work on account of the strike. The boys say 
they will not go to work while the poor 
horse is overworked, and the blowers are 
compelled to stay out also. 
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H—‘How did 


you enjoy 
your summer 
trip, B?” 
B-“Had a de- 
lightful time; 
gained one 
hundred 
and thirty 
pounds.” 
H—“One 
hundred 
and thirty 
pounds! I 
don’t believe 
it.” 
—*Don'’t 
you? Well, 
here she 
cames down 
street. Just 
wait a mo- 
ment and I'll 
introduce 


you.” — Har- 
lem Life. 
“ And re- 


member,Brid- 
get, there are 
two things I 
must insist 
upon — truth- 
fulness and 
obedience.” 
“Yes, mum; 
and when you 
tell me to tell 
the ladies you 


ait. 


are out when 
you are in, 
which shall it 
be, mum?”— 
Yonkers 


Statesman. Park Commissioners. 


Through the kindness of the Hon. Laban Pratt, a gentleman who gives his services as Park Commissioner to the 
City of Boston without charge, and who we are also happy to say is Chairman of the Finance Committee of our two 
Humane Societies, we are permitted to present to our readers the above beautiful cut taken from the last report.of the 


HEROES. 


When a man jeopardizes hislife to save a fellow 
human being he is called a hero. When he risks his 
neck to save a poor dumb animal from torture and 
excruciating agony he probably should be, with 
equal appropriateness, called a hero. 

A case of the latter kind was witnessed this morn- 
ing on the wharves at the head of Jackson avenue, 
New Orleans. The object of the heroic deed of two 
young men with kind hearts was nothing but a dog. 
He had been in the river floating for no one knew 
how long. One gentleman said he was sure that the 
dog was the same he had seen some ruffians throw 
into the river from the Jackson street ferry Saturday 
morning. It was most pitiful to see him try to get 
ashore after he had made his way among the piling 
near the ferry house. He had managed to find a place 
on a big plank and could thus keep his head out of 
the water for the time being. 

There was no way to get at the unfortunate creature 
excepting to lower a man over the water’s edge by 
meansofarope. But Mr. W. Evans and Mr. J. Riley, 
two young men who happened to see the sad plight of 
the wretched animal, hurried to his rescue. Riley let 
Evans down by means of a rope and the latter by the 
help of the feet of the former managed to get near 
enough to the water to seize the dog by the neck. 
He then passed him up to Riley, who placed him on 
the dry ground. 

If ever dumb animal expressed gratitude and 
thanks, this one did to the boys who rescued him. 
He looked at them with eyes that spoke more than 
could most men’s tongues. Then shaking the water 
from his body in a weak sort of manner he started on 
his way home, a suffering though happy dog. 


MALAGA, SPAIN. 

We are glad to notice that our article 
published last month in regard to strikes in 
Malaga, Spain, is attracting wide attention. 
We have an order this morning for one 
thousand copies of it to be sent to influen- 
tial people. 


MR. ARIOCH WENTWORTH 
OF BOSTON. 
Some time since we were telling a prominent Bos- 
ton lawyer about an article to be published in our 
June number, which was sent to us by the American 


Consul at Malaga, Spain, showing the splendid rela- | 


tions which had been established by a leading capi- 
talist of that city with all his employees, which made 
him so much beloved that at the time of his death 
some thirty thousand citizens marched in proces- 
sion at his funeral. 

The lawyer, in his turn, related to us some of the 
good deeds of the prominent capitalist of Boston, 
whose name heads this article, and, as we believe that 
good deeds should be widely published, we requested 
him to send us in writing what he had stated, which 
was as follows: 

Some fifty years ago Arioch Wentworth, then a 
comparative young but successful man, associated 
with himself four partners, who had been working 
for him for some years. Neither of them had any 
money to contribute to the capital. Mr. Wentworth 
did not need money; he wanted men that could be 
trusted. He took a note from each man for his share, 
and each year on making up the accounts the profit 
over what each man had drawn for living expenses 
was credited on his note until the note was fully 
paid. The plan proved successful. As years passed 
changes were made in the firm and nearly all ac- 
quired a competence. Mr. Wentworth had a book- 
keeper named Clark, a faithful, industrious man, 
but of very moderate capacity; still he had served 
his employer well, and one day he said to him: 
“Clark, I am going to give you an interest in the 
business, but say nothing about it.” Clark drew his 
weekly wages as usual] and the matter ran on fora 
few years, when Clark was taken sick anddied. All 
his wages were expended, and his poor widow went to 
Mr. Wentworth and begged him to give her money 
enough to bury her husband. Then for the first time 
Mr. Wentworth spoke, and said to the distressed 
widow that she was not so poor as she thought, and 
that he had about $7,000 to her credit, which he paid 
her. It is unnecessary to enlarge on this noble 
conduct ofa keen business man. The fact is suffi- 
cient. 


We are also glad to add that these are only a few of 
the good things done by Mr. Wentworth during his 
long and successful life, among which may be prop- 
erly called to remembrance the Wentworth home for 
aged people at Dover, N. H., to which he gave $100,- 
000, and also the children’s home in Dover, to which 
he has given $10,000. Mr. Wentworth has always 
been very fond of horses and has owned some of the 
best. 

We have written this without Mr. Wentworth’s 
knowledge because we like to spread as widely as 
possible the memory of all noble and generous deeds. 

We are told by a friend of Mr. Wentworth that if 
we should add to the above one half the other good 
and generous deeds he has done, it would make an 
article altogether too long for this paper. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


FOR THE STARVING IN INDIA. 


We have been invited to serve on a Boston 
committee to raise funds for the starving in 
India, and have cheerfully accepted the 
invitation. If we could have had our way, 
every dollar our government has been 
spending in the Philippines, and every dol- 
lar the British government has been spend- 
ing in South Africa, should have gone to 
the starving in India. 

From our moderate means we have thought 
it our duty to make several contributions. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


Give what you can afford. Send to treasurers of 
Boston committee, Brown Bros. & Co., 50 State St., 
Boston, or of New York committee, Brown Bros. & 
Co., 59 Wall St., New York city. Two cents a day will 
feed one starving human being. We would urge that 
acommittee be formed in every town to raise funds 
to relieve the starving in India. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 
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Boston, July, 1900. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or 
ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

ae In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are wnable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


—_> 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month five 
hundred and eight new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
forty-two thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
siz. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


HUMANE EDUCATION AND PREVEN- 
TION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


At the monthly meeting of Directors of the Massa- | 


chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and the American Humane Education So- 


ciety, held on the 20th ult., Vice-President Hill re- | 
ported that during the month the Society’s agents | 


had attended to 2585 cases, taken 130 animals from 


work, and mercifully killed 180 horses and other | 


animals. 


One case of docking in the eastern and one in the 
western portion of the State have been prosecuted, | 


in each of which the offender was convicted and 
fined $100. 
Of new Bands of Mercy 508 have been formed dur- 
ing the month, making a total of 42,976. 


IN HOT WEATHER. 


(1) Never ride on or after a poor-looking 
horse, if you can help it. 

(2) Don’t tie your horses or dogs in hot 
places. 

(3) Give your horses and dogs plenty of 
good water several times a day. 

(4) Don’t check your horses tightly. 


$100 FOR DOCKING A HORSE. 


We are glad to report the following item: 
FINED $1(0 FOR DOCKING A HORSE. 
NeEwsuryport, June 8.—In the Superior Criminal 
Court of Essex County here yesterday, on complaint 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, William H. Lynch of Beverly 
paid a fine of $100 for docking a horse. 


—_> 


MUZZLING DOGS. 
To muzzle dogs, particularly in warm weather, 
when fleas abound, is about as cruel as to strip a man 
of everything but his trousers, tie his hands behind 


him, and then turn him out to fight fleas, mosquitoes | 


and other insects. 
inflicted by hoodlums on muzzled dogs, and if they 
do not go mad it is a wonder. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


We are glad to learn from Mr. C. B. Hol- 
brook, Secretary, that the San Francisco 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals has now formed in the public 
schools of that city 634 ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,” 
comprising 26,163 children, and are still at 
the good work, and that each child is fur- 
nished a badge and card of membership. 


SPYING BIRDS FROM BEHIND A 
BLIND. 


The best place I have found for spying upon the 
habits of birds is behind a blind. If one can com- 
mand a window with outside blinds, looking upona 
spot attractive to the feathered world, he will be 
sure, sooner or later, to see every bird of the vicin- 
ity. If he will keep the blinds closed and look only 
through the opened slats, he will witness more of 


their unconstrained free ways than can possibly be | 


Add to this the abuse always | 


OUR UNEMPLOYED. 


Wuat Count RUMFORD DID FOR THEM IN BAVARIA. 

A very important paper on this subject, written bya 
Vice-President of our American Humane Education 
Society, can be obtained by writing ‘‘ The League for 
Social Service,” 105 East 22d St., New York City. We 
are glad to know that a law on this subject has been 
prepared by ex-Senator R. A. Dague of Los Angeles, 
Cal., has been indorsed by many of our eminent men, 
and is to be introduced at the next sessions of all our 
State legislatures. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


It is a terrible pity that these poor crea- 
tures are taken out three or four hundred 
miles on the ocean, and then driven off the 
vessel to slowly die, perhaps in nine cases 
out of ten, before they reach the land. 


THE HORSE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


There is one scourge in South Africa, and especially 
prevalent in the Transvaal, that seems so far to have 
evaded the skill of all the farmers and veterinary 
surgeons, says the English paper, The Road. That is 
the South African horse sickness. In some of its 
symptoms, but most pronouncedly in the difficulty 
there seems to be in classifying and curing it, it is 
a complaint that is like the influenza fiend that 
periodically ravages this country and Europe. It 
begins with dreadful suddenness. 

The horse may be grazing on the veldt in the ordi- 
nary way, Or carrying its master on a journey, when it 
will be observed to show signs of the utmost suffer- 
ing. The poor creature breathes stertorously, rap- 
idly, and as if with intense effort. Its eyes imme- 
diately change, becoming sunken and wretched look- 
ing, while a swelling appears above the upper eye- 
lids. Terror is added to the wretched victim’s cata- 
logue of miseries, and perspiration pours off it. Its 
mouth and nostrils fill with a peculiar kind of yel- 
lowish froth, and all spirit and pluck seem to aban- 
don it. Very frequently the disease runs its course 
so rapidly that in two or three hours the animal is 


| dead; and if it is strong enough to withstand the 


attack, or has got it in a mild form, it takes at least 
fifty days to recover, and not until such a time has 
elapsed can the animal be pronounced out of danger. 
Those who know the symptoms of the complaint are 
glad when they hear the horse cough at the outset of 
the illness, for if it does so the mucus that it brings 
up helps to clear the air passages in the lungs and 
eliminate the disease from the system. This foam or 
mucus, after death, flows from the mouth and lungs 
in great quantities, proving suffocation to have 


| caused the poor brute’s decease. 


seen by a person within their sight, though he as- 


sume the attitude and the stolidity of a wooden 
figure. — OLIVE THORN MILLER, in April Atlantic. 


The buyers of docked horses are just as 
guilty as those who dock them. 

Every sale of docked horses encourages 
the horse dealer to have others docked. 


Will the Cuban teachers have a chance to 
compare our merciful football games with 
their bull fights ? 


This disease is one of the causes why so many 
thousands of American horses have been demanded 
for the British armies in South Africa. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


We are glad to receive, on June 11th, a 
letter from our good friend, W. Pavel, of 
the Cape Town Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, in which he tells us 
of the great efforts made by English officers 


| and others to protect horses from the suffer- 


ings of this South African war. 
He also tells us that most of the horses 


_ that now arrive for army use have been 


| docked, which is a terrible cruelty in that 


hot climate. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


We read in our morning paper of May 24th of a 
battle between the sophomores and freshmen of 
Brown University, in which one police officer was 
severely injured. It is a pity that the rich men who 
give such large sums to our universities do not spe- 
cify that some part of those sums shall be devoted to 
teaching humanity. . 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JosePpH L. STEVENS, 
« Secretary. 

Over forty-two thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over a million members. 

PLEDGE. 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 


P. C. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both te the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the “band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 


poems. . 
a." For the President, an imitation gold 
ge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., 
and receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings: 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. ‘Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“(Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
Sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 


they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BOUND FOR EUROPE. 
From “ Young Folks’ Stories,” published by D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


BIRDS MORE NUMEROUS. 


It is a pleasure to note how much more numerous 
are the various species of birds than they were ten 
years ago. Humane education under the leadership 
of such men as Mr. Angell and his co-workers, 
already has accomplished a grand work in a more in- 
telligent appreciation of the valuable services of our 
feathered friends. And in our correspondence col- 
umn this week it will be noticed that two writers, 
both intelligent, practical farmers, sing the praises 
of our New England birds, not excepting the much- 
abused crow. — Lowell Daily Courier, May 18. 


The American . Ornithologists’ Union, 
which is doing a grateful work in trying to 
save the native birds of this country from 
the bird assassins, has recently issued the 
following statement : — 

“This country is on the verge of losing 
forever one of the main features of its sea- 
coast - charms—the sea-birds themselves. 
In fact, the terns, the most exquisite of the 
gull family, and which formerly thronged 
our whole coast, have been so nearly wiped 
out by agents of the milliners that this 
year’s onslaught, already fully organized, 
will glean almost the last pair from the few 
small breeding colonies which remain, wher- 
ever these are unprotected.” 


ONLY A SEAGULL. 


From broken wing and wounded side 
The life-blood is slowly falling, 

And a faint weird cry is dimly heard, 
As if for help he were calling! 


He rose in his pride at early morn, 
To soar with his mates all free, 
And rest at will on the silver crest 

Of the long familiar sea. 


Ah! little he knew as he floated there, 
Or gracefully dived amain, 

That morning’s dip was the last he’d take 
Of his own free will again! 


For a wanton hand with never a care 
For life he could not recall, 

Has fired a gun with intent to kill 
A seagull, and that is all. 


There’s one at least of a kindred kind 
Who has come but alas! too late, 

From a distant flight over hill, and sea, 
To search for her absent mate. 


Her grey head is bending lowly down 
To one that can rise no more, 

The sportsman has finished his noble work 
And the gull’s poor life is o’er! 


THE HORSE IN RUSSIA. 
[From the Buffalo Horse World.| 


A writer who has spent some time in Russia says: 

“Speaking of horses, there is a notable law in effect 
in most of the large Russian towns concerning them 
that deserves special mention. Among the curious 
things that arrest the attention on arriving in Mos- 
cow is the entire absence of whips among the drivers 
of cabs, carriages, and all sorts of vehicles. On in- 
quiry I was informed that there was a law prohibit- 
ing their use. I don’t believe there is a single whip 
in use in Moscow. The excellent condition of the 
horses attests the benefit of this humane law. Noth- 
ing can exceed the beauty of the sleek and well- 
groomed horses used in the carriages of Moscow.” 

In the summer of 1869 we met at Paris our Minister 
to China, Mr. Burlingame, and asked him about 
establishing a society in China for the protection of 
horses and other animals. His answer was that 
cruelty to animals was a thing unknown in China. 
We find Mr. Burlingame’s opinion fully sustained by 
a recent report of William E. S. Fales, U.S. Consul 
at Amoy, who tells of the uniform kindness of the 
Chinese ta all animals. Gero. T. ANGELL. 


CATS KILL BIRDS IN THEIR NESTS AT 
NIGHT. 


A long letter from a most intelligent and well 
informed lady tells us of the enormous destruction 
of birds nights by cats. 

We do not blame the cats, but we do blame their 
owners who permit the cats to disturb their neigh- 
bors and kill valuable birds in their nests at night. 


‘What does this nation need ?”’ shouted the politi- 
calorator. ‘‘ What does this nation need as she steps 
proudly across the Pacific—as she strides boldly 
across the mighty ocean in her march of trade and 
freedom? I repeat, what does she need?” 

‘* Rubber boots,” said a man in a rear seat. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


THREE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 


What do the robins whisper about 

From their homes in the elms and birches, 
I’ve tried to study the riddle out, 
But still in my mind is many a doubt, 

In spite of deep researches. 


While over the world is silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were talking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps the little ones stir and complain 
That it’s time to be up and doing; 

And the mother-bird sings a drowsy strain 

To coax them back to their dreams again, 
Though distant cocks are crowing. 


Or do they tell secrets that should not be heard 

By mortals listening and prying? 
Perhaps we might learn from some whispered word 
The best way to bring up a little bird— 

Or the wonderful art of flying. 


It may be they speak of an autumn day 
When, with many a feathered roamer, 
Under the clouds so cold and gray, 
Over the hill they take their way, 
In search of the vanished summer. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded; 

For do we not often hear it confessed, 

When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That ‘a little bird has told it?” 


Perhaps — but the question is wrapped in doubt, 
They give me no hint or warning. 

Listen, and tell me if you find out 

What do the robins talk about 
At three o'clock in the morning ? 


CHIVALRY AMONG ANIMALS. 


|From the Contemporary Review .] 
By Dr: Woops HvuTcHINson. 


There is, I think, little question that in the main 
there runs a sort of unwritten law through the 
animal kingdom, that infancy, and even childhood, 
are entitled to certain rights of immunity which 
must be respected.... The attitude of animals to- 
ward the young of their own species is, we think, 
almost uniform, most of us having probably seen in- 
stances of it. I was once the proud possessor of a 
fine English setter, a dog of handsome presence and 
a@ most Hibernian delight in “ fightin’.’” He would 
face any dog, and, indeed, had thrashed and been 
recognized as the master of most in the neighbor- 
hood, but if a young puppy or kitten were suddenly 
presented to him he would turn tail and flee in ap- 
parent terror. Upon several occasions I tried the 
experiment of holding him with one hand by the 
collar, and presenting the sprawling and whining 
object with the other, and it was really comical to see 
how he would shrink and shut his eyes, turn his face 
aside and whimper. It is, of course, possible that 
the feelings of the big dog were merely comparable 
to those of the average bachelor when suddenly 
brought into the presence of a wee infant and asked 
to “‘ hold the baby.” 

There are few prettier sights in the world than to 
see a great, dignified, battle-scarred wolfhound lying 
in the sun, with an impudent, little doll’s-doormat- 
on-four-legs of a terrier puppy yapping in his face, 
tugging at his ears, and tumbling all over his back. 
If you can come upon him unawares, so that he does 
not know you are watching, you will see that he is 
not merely submitting with passive toleration to 
these indignities, but is actually entering into the 
sport of the thing, taking the puppy’s head, and even 
half his body, into his great mouth, flattening him 
down gently with a stroke of his huge paw, and I 
have actually seen him get up and follow the little 
chap as he toddled about the yard, as if loth to relin- 
quish the sport. 

This flag of truce is extended even to their natural 
enemy, the cat, while in the kitten stage. I have never 
had the slightest difficulty in bringing up kittens to 
cathood on terms of intimacy, even of warm friend- 
ship, with from two toa dozen dogs [any one of whom 
would have instantly flown at a strange cat] merely 
by introducing them as very young kittens. 

But in my association with dogs I have found that 
it is only a very morose and ill-tempered dog who 


will seriously attack young kittens, and usually even 
he requires to be urged on by the “higher” (?) ani- 
mal,man..... It might be mentioned in this con- 
nection that, as a rule, no dog of size or courage will 
condescend to attack a smaller or obviously weaker 
dog, unless the remarks and actions of the latter be- 
come insulting beyond endurance. 

The sense of obligation to interfere actively on be- 
half of the younger or weaker members of their species 
is widely spread through the animal kingdom. In at- 


| tempting to capture young pigs, which have escaped 
| their pen, and are running at large among the herd 
| of perhaps fifty or sixty full-grown hogs, it is neces- 
| sary to be most circumspect in your method of pick- 


ing up a youngster, for if once his shrill little squeal 


| of distress is raised you will have the entire herd 


down on you at once, bristles up and fierce war-cry 
ringing. It would be most unwise to await the onset, 
for a half-wild pig, when his blood is up and that 
danger-cry is ringing in his ears, is one of the most 
reckless and ferocious fighters that can be met with. 
.... Cattle have the same curious susceptibility to 
the cry of a frightened calf, especially in their half- 
wild condition, up on the ranges. To startle sud- 
denly a young calf from its nest in the long grass or 
the sage-bush upon the plains is one of the riskiest. 
experiences that can fall to your lot, if on foot and at 
any distance from your horse or wagon. The little 
goose is almost sure to do one of two things: either 
to trot confidingly towards you and shamble along 
after you as though he were your dog, which means 
that he does you the compliment of mistaking you 
for his mother; or with head and tail erect, and rigid 
with terror, he will give voice to an appalling succes- 
sion of barking “ blarts,” totally unlike his ordinary 
dinner-cry to his mother; and every horned creature 
within three-quarters of a mile will go fighting-mad 
at once and come charging and bellowing down upon 
you. And woe betide you unless you can reach your 
horse or wagon before they arrive on the scene. 

Animals, Iam thankful to say, have never yet suc- 
ceeded in absolutely steeling their hearts against the 
cry of infantile distress. Man alone has reached 
this pinnacle of virtue. And it is not the only eleva- 
tion of the same sort of which he has a monopoly. 

The toast of the “‘ ladies”? would be cordially re- 
ceived at any canine banquet, and the courtesy with 
which the privileges of the sex are respected is a 
most creditable feature of canine conduct. I do not, 
of course, refer merely to the elaborate display of 
politeness and fine manners seen everywhere during 
the period of courtship. Courtesy to and respect for 
the weaker sex goes far beyondthis. No self-respect- 
ing dog will bite a female, except in the extremest 
need of self-defence. .... So strong is this unwil- 
lingness to “ strike a female,” that it really becomes 
a most annoying obstacle in attempting to clear a 
neighborhood of wolves, as few male dogs will attack 
a she-wolf. 


WHAT HENRY WARD BEECHER SAID 
OF THE CROW. 


Aside from this special question of profit - 


and loss, we have a warm side toward the 
crow, he is so much like one of ourselves. 
He is lazy, and that is human; he is cun- 
ning, and that is human. He thinks his 
own color the best, and loves to hear his 
own voice, which are eminent traits of 
humanity. He will never work when he 
can get another to work for him — a genuine 
human trait. He eats whatever he can get 
his claws upon, and is less mischievous with 
a belly full than when hungry, and that is 
like man. 

Take off their wings, and put them in 
breeches, and crows would make fair aver- 
age men. Give men wings, and reduce their 
smartness a little, and many of them would 
be almost good enough to be crows. 


When a man dies they who survive him 
ask what property he has left behind. But 
the angel who bends over the dying man 
asks what good deeds he has sent before 
him. 


THE VALUE OF TOADS AND BATS. 


As a result of experiments with toads and bats, it 
has been demonstrated that a house, or even a com- 
munity, can be rid of various troublesome insects, 
including flies and mosquitoes. These experiments 
were made by Professor Clinton F. Hodge of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. Professor Hodge’s 
first experiment was withthetoad. “I constructeda 
small pen in my garden,” he said, ‘‘and in it, in a 
pan of water, ‘installed a male and female toad. To 
attract food for them I placed within the enclosure 
bits of meat and bone. The results were as satis 
factory as they were unexpected. The toads spent 
most of the time sitting within reaching distance of 
the bait, and killing the flies attracted by it. I 
watched one toad snap up eighty-six house flies in 
less than ten minutes. 

“One day I gathered a quantity of rose bugs ina 
tin box and began to feed the bugs toatoad. At first 
I did not count, but finding his appetite so good I 
started to count. When I had counted over eighty 
bugs and the toad showed no signs of wishing to con- 
clude his meal, I picked him up. Previous to my 
beginning to count he had taken anywhere from ten 
to twenty bugs. I found the toad equally greedy for 
rose beetles, canker worms, ants, caterpillars, moths, 
June bugs, weevils, snails and many other insects. 
So, too, in a house, a room may be cleared of cock- 
roaches by leaving a toad in it over night. 

“A single toad may destroy over 2000 worms during 
the months of May, June and July, and one of these 
harmless creatures may well do a gardener service to 
the amount of $19.58 each season, and yet he can 
raise $20,000 worth of toads at an expense of not more 
than twenty cents. 

Farmers in England buy them, paying as high as 
$24 per 100, for use in their flower beds and gardens. 
For household purposes a small number .of toads 
could be given homes inanaquarium. At night the 
toads could be let loose to kill bugs, while in the day 
they could kill flies. I have built a sort of cage or 
wire screen, a foot wide and two feet long, the top 
of which is kept open. It is only necessary to put 
in two or three toads, provide them with shelters 
a dish of water in one corner, and then keep it sup- 
plied with bits of raw meat and any other refuse 
matter calculated to attract flies.” 

In speaking of the bat, Professor Hodge said: 
“We have no animal more interesting and probably 
none more valuable, and certainly none less under- 
stood and more abused than the bat. They are easily 
tamed, absolutely harmless when gently handled, and 
make pets as funny as tiny monkeys. As destroyers 
of many of our most pestiferous night-flying insects, 
like mosquitoes, the bat is almost our sole depend- 
ence, and, as he is known to hunt insects afoot as 
well as on the wing, he is also of some value for 
larve that do not fly. 

‘“*“My attention was turned to the bat through the 
codlin moth, the insect to blame for most worm-eaten 
apples. In an orchard near my home I found nine of 
the grubs of this insect ina minute. Chancing to go 
into another orchard, hardly a mile away, I found 
only four of the grubsin an hour’s search. There 
is an old barn near by, in which live a colony of be- 
tween seventy-five and one hundred bats. Theowner 
informed me that his apples were always free from 
worms.’’— Boston Evening Transcript. 


No criticism could be more just or more 
condemnatory than the following words, 
spoken by one arrested for maltreating his 
horse : — ‘** I have been a church member for 
over thirty years, but I have never heard that 
cruelty to animals was a sin,.”’ 


CELLULOID. 


Our readers who use celluloid combs or 
eye-shades and do not want to lose their 
hair or eyes, must be careful not to bring 
their faces too near a light. Celiuloid is 
almost as dangerous as gunpowder, 


Stranger to cabman—** My good man, can you tell 
me the nearest way to the depot?” 
Cabman—* Yes, sir; just inside the cab, here, sir.” 


U 
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A LESSON OF MERCY. 


BY ALICE CARY. 
A boy named Peter 
Found once in the road, 
All harmless and helpless, 
A poor little toad. 


And ran to his playmate, 
And all out of breath 

Cried “‘ John, come and help, 
And we’ll stone him to death.” 


And picking up stones, 
They went on the run, 
Saying one to the other, 
* Oh, won't we have fun!” 


Thus primed and all ready, 
They'd hardly got back, 

When a donkey came dragging 
A cart on the track. 


~ Now the cart was as much 
As the donkey could draw, 
And he came with his head 
Hanging down; so he saw, 


All harmless and helpless, 
The poor little toad 

A-taking his morning nap 
Right in the road. 


He shivered at first, 

Then he drew back his leg, 
And set up his ears, 

Never moving a peg. 


Then he gave the poor toad 
With his warm nose a bump, 
And he woke and got off 
With a hop and a jump. 


And then with an eye 
Turned on Peter and John, 

And hanging his homely head 
Down, he went on. 


** We can’t kill him now, John,” 
Said Peter, “ that’s flat, 
In the face of an eye 
And action like that!” 


“For my part, I haven’t 
The heart to,” said John; 
** But the load is too heavy 
That donkey has on.” 


*“* Let’s help him! ”’ so both lads 
Set off with a will, 
And came up to the cart 
At the foot of the hill. 


And when each a shoulder 
Had put to the wheel, 

They helped the poor donkey 
A wonderful deal. 


When they got to the top 
_ Back again they both run, 
Agreeing they never 
Had better fun. 


TO CAT OWNERS. 


A lady friend writes us that she has found from 
experience that her cats fed on milk, or bread ard 
milk, have been made sick, and on being fed with 
cut meats got well again. We think cats were in- 
tended to eat mice, and need meat of some kind. 


DON’T FORGET. 


Don’t forget to give your canary the best of water 
and seed everyday. See that he has a good fish bone. 
Clean his cage every day. Keep him out of the hot 
sun and the glare of night lights, and yet let him 
have sunshine. Talk to him—talk to him with a 
kind voice. Let him out of the cage occasionally. 
We give crumbs of bread soaked in milk, lettuce, 
chickweed, a little piece of egg, sometimes a little 
fruit, a nut, and lots of good things, and let him eat 
or reject as he pleases. 

Remember he is a prisoner in confinement, de- 
pendent on you every day for health and life, and 
constantly strive to make him happy. A little 10- 
cent looking-glass will add greatly to his happiness. 
Take care that neither sun nor other light reflected 
shall dazzle him. 


By courtesy of the Perry Pretcres Co, 


What are ye doing, ye American people, 
In the far off islands of the sea, 
While your bells, sweet pealing from tower and 
steeple, 
Breathe the anthem of the free? 


Spilling and pouring out blood, like water, 
Fighting like beasts, as in centuries gone; 

Spain has been humbled, and yet the slaughter - 
And cruel slaying and strife goes on. 


For ye hunt and butcher our poor brown brother, 
With bullets ye slaughter the great and small; 

While here, as there — maid, wife, and mother 
Are crying and praying alike for all. 


What are ye doing, ye hosts of Britain, 
In corries of one great continent, 

While in another your fever-smitten 
Perish in millions, famine- spent ? 


O Liberty! thy torch uplifting! 
Shake it to all the maddened skies, 
And show the nations, to ruin drifting, 

How dear life is in heaven’s eyes! 


Ye Anglo-Saxons, in time take warning — 
If by the sword ye would not fall, 

Let Peace shine here, as shines the morning, 
A joy and a blessing to each and all. 


From bay and bower and tower and steeple, 
Do you hear the Voice that startles me, 


_ Asking aloud why rich, proud people 


Murder His children beyond the sea? 


Moses TEGGART, 
In the Springfield Republican. 


—_> 


A KIND WORD TO DOG AND CAT 
OWNERS. 

If your dogs and cats disturb:.the neigh- 
bors by howling in the night, it is your fault, 
not theirs. You have no more right to let 
them disturb neighbors by howling in the 


night than you have to go out in your back | 


yards and howl yourselves; and if by reason 
of your neglect they are poisoned or other- 
wise killed, it is your fault. 


An old-fashioned watering-place—a pump. 


SAVED SEVERAL LIVES. 


Asagacious little dog known as Fido probably saved 
several lives in the crowded tenement at 9.) Ist street 
early to-day, when, by his barking, he aroused the 
tenants to fight a fire which broke out in a second 
floor closet. 

The dog belongs to Henry Groppe, who, with his 
son, Eugene, was awakened by the dog’s barking- 
They found the hall filled with smoke, and it was be- 
ginning to come through crevices of the transoms- 
The alarm was sounded through the house, and the 
tenants threw buckets of water on the fire, without 
much success. 

The firemen, however, easily put the blaze out- 
Groppe was the recipient of several offers for Fido. 
but he said he would not take $500 for the little dog- 
He said he would buy the dog ‘“‘a nice new collar’” 
to-day as a reward, and have the incident suitably 
inscribed thereon. — New York Daily News, May 25- 


WHAT GENERAL GRANT THOUGHT OF 
BULL FIGHTS. 

‘‘Every Sunday [in the city of Mexico] 
there was a bull fight. I attended one — 
just one. The sight to me was sickening. F 
could not see how human beings could enjoy 
the sufferings of beasts, and often of men, ase 
they seemed to do on these occasions.’ — Per- 
sonal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, Volume 1, 
page 175. 

Very different this from the action of the captaim 
and officers of “* The Maine”’ in attending that Span- 
ish bull-fight at Havana the Sunday before their 


ship was blown up, and at which the captain was 
warned that his ship would be blown up. 


‘*NULLA DIES SINE LINEA,” 

As all our readers will find in the last part 
of their dictionaries, means, in the Latin 
language : 

‘““No day without something performed.’” 

We want all our readers to so far adopt 
this as their motto as to determine that no 
day of their lives shall pass without some- 
thing said or done by them to make the 
world happier and better. 

T. ANGELL. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. | 


A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 


any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OCON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
fnmscribed, The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
gust what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
snake no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best | 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
¢wo Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES 8675. 


in behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
sion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
~vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2.) 25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
froree to be mutilated for life. 

(4) 50 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
ehuecits of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
tee mutilated for life by docking. 

(5.) Twenty prizes of #10 each, and forty prizes of 
5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is ** Glory to God,” 
“Peace on Earth,” Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature,” 


If there were no birds man could not 
jive on the earth. 


| at office, or 72 cents mailed. 
| edition, 25 cents; 


| with regret.’’—Gloucester Breeze. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s 400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
each; cloth bound, 75 cents at office, or 80 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 60 cents 
Cheaper 
mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


‘“NEW YORK’S 400.” 


“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ ’’—Boston Courier. 


“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.’’—Boston Ideas. 


“Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 


$$$ 


PITY’S SAKE.” 


On the first day of issuing this book we had over 
a@ hundred orders for it, some of them for fifty and 
twenty-five copies. 


PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

We acknowledge from various friends 
donations to aid us in the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of this most valuable book, which 
everyone reads with pleasure, and having 
read wants everybody else to read. 

To those who wish to buy it the price for 
our edition is 10 cents, and Mrs. Carter’s 
cloth-bound edition, for which the pub- 
lisher’s price is 75 cents, we are permitted 
to sell at 60 cents, or post-paid 65 cents. 


“The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
acopy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as you can. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, address 
Art and Natural Study Publishing Co., Providence, 
R. I. 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is the 
humane education of the millions 
who are soon to come on the 


stage of action. 
GEo. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr, Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers, 


‘* Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 
To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 
(1.) Placards for the protection of birds. 


(2.) Placards for the protection of horses from 
docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 
_ (2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
oui exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid so far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been kept 
in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear alittle crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 


4 } 
—— 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 

Hundreds of thousands of children can 
never be taught directly in our schools to 
love either their fathers or mothers, but 
they can be taught to be constantly saying 
kind words and doing kind acts to the lower 
creatures, and in this way may be made 
better, kinder and more merciful in all the 
relations of life. GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Don’t kill your dog trying to make 
him run with your bicycle. Dogs were 
intended for no such purpose. 


Do not let your cats or dogs disturb 


the sleep of your sick or well neigh- 
bors nights. 


In moving don’t forget your 
cat. 


Massachusetts has the first 
law in the world prohibiting 
vivisection in the schools. 


In behalf of “The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” I offer One Thou- 
sand Dollars for evidence to convict ten persons in 
Massachusetts of violation of our State law by cruel 
vivisection— namely, One Hundred Dollars for evi- 
dence in each case. 

“ Blessed are the merciful.” 


T. ANGELL, President. 


VIVISECTION IN ITS INFANCY. 


Some time ago as the humane officer was walking 
up Nuuanu Valley her attention was arrested by 
voices of children and an occasional quack from the 
stream. On reaching the spot she found a case of 
cruelty indeed. With his breast cut open and a large 
knife close by, two little boys were holding the poor 
duck under the water. “ Who hurt that duck?” said 
the officer. “We did,” said the children, looking 
very guilty. “What did you do it for?” “We 
wanted to find out how the heart and liver worked 
and where the quack came from.”” ‘* Who told you it 
was right to do this?” ‘“ Nobody told us, but we 
heard some teachers talking about it and thought we 
could find out this way.” And so it seems the chil- 
dren had overheard a conversation on vivisection 
not intended for their ears, and lured by the prospect 
of some discovery the pet duck had been sacrificed. 
The first quack, quack of the poor animal so alarmed 
them they resolved to smother his cries in water. 
This was done effectually, for he breathed his last as 
the humane officer gave them a lecture on cruelty 
they were not likely soon to forget, the children cry- 
ing bitterly and shedding not a few tears for the poor 
pet who could never be made alive again. Further 
punishment awaited them at home and in this sor- 
rowful manner one of the first attempts at vivisection 
took place in the Hawaiian Islands. 

From Honolulu Humane Educator. 


WAR. 


As we read of these great nations, 
And their banners waving high 
Above the homes of freedom, 
We ask the question why? 


Why are there tears and sadness 
In so many homes to-night, 

Instead of joy and gladness? 
Can we say that this is right? 


Is it right to rob the fireside 
Of the husband, father, son,— 
And plunge the nations deep in grief, 
For—“ A victory won?” 
F. M. W. 


THE MOTHER’S PRAYER. 


Starting forth on life’s rough way, 
Father, guide them ; 

O, we know not what of harm 
May betide them ! 

’Neath the shadow of thy wing, 
Father, hide them ; 

Waking, sleeping, Lord, we pray, 
Go beside them. 


When in prayer they cry to Thee, 
Do Thou hear them ; 

From the stains of sin and shame 
Do Thou clear them ; 

’*Mid the quicksands and the rocks 


Do Thou steer them ; 
In temptation, trial, grief, te 
Be Thou near them. WA iow {uid 
Unto Thee we give them up: ee | 
Lord, receive them. S=S- 


In the world we know must be : a 
Much to grieve them— : 

Many striving oft and strong 
To deceive them ; \ 

Trustful, in Thy hands of love 
We must leave them. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Reporter—“ I have been assigned to 
interview a number of noted men on 
the subject of books which have most 
influenced them.” 

Author— I understand.” 

‘““What book has been to you the 
greatest stimulus to mental activity?” | 

“An empty pocket-book.”’ 


From “ Indianapolis News.” 


TO SAVE LIFE FROM FIRE. 
(Reprinted from April, 1888, Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE “ SPRINGFIELD UNION” FIRE. 


The Springfield Union fire leads me to suggest, 
why not supply firemen with small iron balls attached 
to stout twine, which could be thrown through upper 
windows, enabling occupants to draw upropes with 
strong iron hooks at the end,and strong leather belts 
to buckle around the body, with metallic rings to 
enable the one using to slide down a safe incline 
(say an angle of 45 degrees) to the lower end of the 
ropes held by the firemen at a sufficient distance ? 
The ropes to be kept wet when necessary, or other- 
wise made incombustible. The cost would be very 
little. Such a provision might have saved valuable 
lives at Springfield, and its adoption may save them 
hereafter. Geo. T. ANGELL. 

To the above we add the following : 

Fire requires air; therefore, on its appearance, 
shut all doors and windows. Not a single second of 
time should be lost. A table-cloth can be used to 
smother a large sheet of flame, and acushion may 
serve to beat it out; a coat or anything similar may 
be used with equally successful result. In all large 
houses, buckets of water should be placed on every 
landing, alittle salt being put intothe water. Always 
attack the bed of a fire; if you cannot extinguish, 
shut the window, and be sure to shut the door. A wet 
silk handkerchief tied over the eyes and nose will 
make breathing possible in much smoke, and a blan- 
ket wetted and wrapped around the body will enable 
a person to pass through a sheet of flame in compara- 
tive safety. 

Should a lady’s dress catch fire, let the wearer at 
once lie down. Rolling may extinguish the fire, but 


if not, anything (woolen preferred) wrapped tightly | 


round will effect the desired purpose. 


In our college days, while teaching a winter school © 
a poor pupil’s calico dress took fire from the stove. 


The others rushed away screaming. We sprang 
from the end of the school room, and although the 
flames had reached her breast, succeeded by throw- 


ing her instantly on the floor and by rolling her over, | 


in extinguishing them. 


CASES OF CRUELTY INVESTIGATED. 


Whole number of cases investigated by our office 
agents in May, 2,585; horses taken from work, 130; 
horses and other animals killed, 190. 


DOCKING. 


Major-General Jos. Wheeler, U.S. Cavalry, writes : 
* Cruelty to horses is unqualified wickedness.” 

General Miles refused to accept a docked horse. 

Budd Doble, the trainer, said: ‘I would not owna 
docked horse.”’ 

Dr. John Caswell, Vet. Surgeon, Chicago, says : 
* Docking is the most fiendish torture that mankind 
has inflicted upon a noble creature,” and it ruins the 
disposition of some horses. 

J.J. Brown says: “I have a large number of horses 
in my care, ten of which have been docked. These 

| ten are much more nervous and generally unsatisfac- 
tory than the others.” 

The British army will not buy docked horses at any 

| price. 

The Chief Veterinarian of the English army, Dr. 
George Fleming, says: *“ Nothing can be more dis- 
gusting to the real horseman than this barbarous and 

| detestable fashion. Those who sanction it are no 
horsemen but are promoters of a great cruelty.” 

* No language can be too strong in condemnation of 
the painful and cruel operation called docking.” — 
Dr. S. K. Johnson, Chief Surgeon N. Y. Veterinary 
Hospital. 

That influential horse paper, The Livery Stable 
(New York), says: “If the ladies will refuse to ride 
behind docked horses this mutilation will soon 
cease.” The editor also charges the barbarity of 
tight checking to “ heartless women.” 

“Style”? is no excuse for barbarity. Only the de- 
praved will adopt cruel styles. 

A veterinarian stated that out of thirty-one cases of 
lockjaw he had seen within a year, twenty-seven were 
caused by this brutal custom. 

The Michigan Horse News says: “ Docking is sense- 
less and cruel.” 

When men commit such acruelty as docking horses 
they give good evidence that the whipping-post was 
abolished too soon.— The Rural Stockman. 

Docking decreases the value and usefulness of 
horses.— Dr. Geo. Fleming, C. B., LL.D., V. 8S. 

Docking horses is cruel, even barbarous, and is 
discounted by the profession. — Dr. Zuilli, Vet. Sur- 
geon, Penn. University. 

Docking is a useless and inhuman mutilation.— 
Prof. Liantard, M. D. V. M. 

Psysiological reasons require the tail to be kept en- 
tire.— George H. Dadd, Vet’y, Author. 

He who docks a horse should be confined naked on 
a sugar dock in fly time, with his hands tied behind 
him.—New Orleans Picayune. 


| 
| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity 4o say a kind| some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


42151 Dorchester, Mass. 
Boston Spiritual Lyceum 
Band. 
P., C. L. Hatch. 
42152 Mishawaka, Ind. 
Mishawaka Band No 5. 
P., Mabelle Gaylor. 
42153 Newark, N.J. 
Roseville Jr. League Band. 
P., Master Chester Fairlie. 
4214 W ashington, D.C. 
ving Hearts Band. 
, Miss Bertha G. Howard. 
42155 Little Helpers Band. 
P., Miss W. A. Coleman. 
42156 Adrian, Mich. 
April Shower Band. 
P., Mrs. O. H. Church. 
42157 St. Louis, Mo. 
t. Auburn Band. 
P., Roy Bowen. 
42158 Silverton, Oregon. 
Florence Nightingale Bd. 
P., Verna Simeral. 
42159 W. Springfield, Mass. 
High School Band. 
P., Harry M. Osborne. 
42160 Mittineague School Band, 
Div. 1. 
P., Clyde Buffam. 
42161 Mittineague School Band, 


iv. 2. 
P., Mary R. Sullivan. 
42162 School Band, 


v. 
P.,C Shepard. 
42163 Mittineague School Band, 
Div 


P., A. M: Coo 
42164 | School Band, 
Div. 5. 


P., M. B. Stetson. 
42165 Mittineague School Band, 
v. 6. 


P. I. Dav 
42166 Mittineague School Band, 


Pr. M. G. Clark. 
42167 Mittineague School Band, 


iv 
P., M. F. Healy. 
42168 Park St. School. 
= School Bd., Div. 1. 
P., - Bowen. 
42169 Park’ St. School Bd., Div. 2. 
P., Emma Watson. 
42170 Park St. School Bd., Div. 3. 
P., C. M. Leavitt. 
42171 Park St. School Bd., Div. 4. 
P., Beecher. 
42172 Park St. “School Bd., Div. 5. 
P., Carrie M. Thurston. 
42173 Park St. School Bd., Div. 6. 
P., L. M. Capron. 
42174 Main St. School. 
Main St. School Bd., Div. 1. 
P., Ella N. Jones. 
42175 a7 St. Schooi Bd., Div. 2. 
, D.8. Woodbury. 
42176 Main St. School Bd., Div. 3. 
P., E. P. Newton. 
42177 Main St. School Bd., Div. 4. 
P., H. G. Jones. 
42178 Main St St. 4 Bd., Div. 5. 
ile 
42179 Main at. School Bd., Div. 6. 
P., B. S. Bogart. 
42180 Main St. School Bd., Div. 7. 
P., - Goodwin. 
42181 Meadow St. Sch. Bd., Div.1 
Ellen E. Donkersley. 
42182 Meadow St. — Bd., Div. 2. 
, 1. E. Swee 
42183 Meadow St. Sch. Bd., Div. 3. 
P., M. E. Richards. 
42184 be en St. Sch. Bd., Div. 4. 
P., F. M. Chapin. 
42185 Meadow St. Sch. Ba., Div. 5. 
P., . Merrick. 
42186 Meadow St. Sch. Bd., Div. 6. 
P., D. Hemenway. 
42187 Bridge St. Sch. Ba» ‘Div. 1 a. 
, Julia T. Driscoll. 
42188 Bridge St. Sch. Bd., Div. 2. 
P., Edith E. Clifford. 
42189 Ashleyville Sch. Bd.,Div.1. 
P., L. M. Huntley. 
42190 Ashleyville Sch. Bd., Div. 2. 
P., Etta McNaughton. 
42191 Riverdale School Band. 
P., Carolyn Marm. 
42192 Prospect Hill School Bd. 
P., N..T. Mulcahy. 
42193 Amostown School Band. 
P., Katherine Shea. 
42194 Tatham School Band. 
P., Marie West. 
42195 Mendon, Mass. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Ruth B. Cornwell. 


w 


» Edith A. Lucas. 
42197 Band. 
P., Mary E. Dudley. 
42198 Hypathia Band. 
m. Driscoll. 
42199 May flower Band. 
P., Florence E. Snow. 
42200 Wild Rose Band. 
P., Lillian Porter. 
42201 Oakfield, Wis. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Thomas Allen. 
42202 Brockton, Mass. 


Park St. School Band. 


P., M. E. Elliott. 
42203 Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Oceanside Band. 
P., Frank Hannah. 
42204 Arlington, Wash. 
Blue Ribbon Band. 


Sec., Maud McCaulley. 


42205 Guttenberg, Iowa. 
Primary Band. 


P., Alma Borcherding. 


42206 Aumsville. Ore. 
Excelsior Band. 
P., Lottie Chapel. 

42207 Bridgew ater, S. D. 
Jefferson Band. 
P., Anna Gould. 

42208 Wash ington, D.C. 


Little Sunbeams Band. 


P., Miss Duanna E. 


chell. 
42209 Bloomington, 
High School. 


M. Van Petten. 

42210 No. 2 Band. 

P., Mr. Jeffers. 
42211 No. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Schaeffer. 
42212 No. 4 Band. 

»., Miss Pomeroy. 
o. 5 Band. 


42216 No. 8 Band. 
,» Miss Rankin. 
42217 No. 9 Band. 
P., Miss Clark. 
42218 No. 10 Band. 
P.. Miss Adams. 
42219 No. 11 Band. 
, Miss Moore. 


P., ‘Miss Cobb. 


42224 No. Me Band. 
R. P. Angier. 
42225 School. 

No. 1 Band 

P., Miss Zolman. 
42226 No. 2 Band. 

P., Miss McCorkle. 
42227 No. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Johnson. 
42228 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Schaeffer. 
42229 Emerson School. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Carrie Zolman. 


42231 No. 3 Band. 
» Miss Robinson. 
42232 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Stevens. 
42233 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Thompson. 
42234 No. 6 Band. 
, Miss Ward. 
42235 No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Johnson. 
42236 No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Anderson. 
42237 Irving School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Belle F. Goudy. 
42238 No. 2 Band. 
P., Kate 
42239 No. 3 Band 
P., Miss Hayes. 
42240 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Hinsdale. 
42241 No. 5 Band. 
-» Miss Nixon. 
42242 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss McClure. 
42243 eg 7 Band. 
-» Miss Porter. 
42244 No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Rodenbeek. 


Mit- 


42245 et 9 Band. 
, Miss Spreen. 
No. 10 Band. 
, Miss Schneider. 

NO. 11 Band. 
P., Miss Lang. 
Market St. School. - 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Van Buskirk. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Stevenson. 
No. 3 Band. 
P , Miss Baird. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Griffith. 
2 Raymond School. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Miss Penner. 
. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Pope. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Baird. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Griffith. 
Sheridan School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Mary T. Ward. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Boyce. 
Band. 

P., Miss Abbott. 
9 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Ernst. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Gillen. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Taylor. 
No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Kuhns. 
No. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Read. 
St. Mary’s School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Sister M. Dominicus. 
No. 2 Band. 
P., Sister M. Beata. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Sister M. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Sister M. DeSales. 
No.5 Band. 
P., Sister M. Panceatia. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Sister M. Cephas. 


42246 
42247 
42248 


42249 
412250 
42251 


42260 
42261 
42262 
42265 


42264 


42265 
42266 
Athanasius. 
42267 
42268 
42269 


42270 St. Joseph’s Academy. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., Sister M. Fidelia. 
42271 No. 2 Band. 

P., Sister Ceslas. 
12272 No.3 Band. 

P., Sister Theodosia. 
42273 No. 4 Band. 

P., Sister Dolora. 
42274 St. Mary’s German School. 

No. 1 Band 

P., Sister M. Pia. 
42275 No. 2 Band. 

P., Sister M. Benetia. 
12276 Normal, Ill. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., E. A. Fritter. 
42277 No. 2 Band. 

P., Alice Patterson. 
42278 No. 3 Band. 

P., Katie L. Foster. 
42279 No. 4 Band. 

P., Rose A. Bland. 
42280 No. 5 Band. 

P , Maude Carson. 
42281 No. 6 Band. 

P., Bell Fairfield. 
42282 No.7 Band. 

P., Lura M. Eyeston. 
42283 No. 8 Band. 

P., Geo. Harley. 
42284 No. 9 Band. 

P., Jessie H. Cunningham. 
42285 No. 10 Band. 

P., Frances M. Iliff. 
42286 No. 11 Band. 

P., Fred. McMurray. 
42287 No. 12 Band. 

P., Olive Hunting. 
42288 No. 13 Band. 

P., Nettie Berryman. 
42289 No. 14 Band. 

P., R. Scott Miner. 
42290 ¢ thester, N. J. 

Forest Hill Band. 

P., Miss Nora Laurence. 
42291 Durango, Colo. 

Angell Junior Band. 

Sec.. Miss May Schutt. 
42292 Washington, D. C. 

Little Helpers Band. 

P., Miss Kate Lowry. 
42293 Sunbeams Band. 

P., Mr. James Gray. 
42294 Kindness Band. 


P., Mrs. Bertha McCaslin. 
4225 Center Band. 
P., Mr. George W. Cook. 


12296 


42257 


12298 


422519 


42300 


12301 


42302 


42303 


42304 
12305 


42305, 


12307 


42308 


4230.) 


42310 


#2311 


42312 


12315 
42314 
42315 

42316 
12317 
42318 
12319 
42320 
42321 
42522 


42323 


42325 


42326 
42327 


42328 


42332 


42333 


42534 


42335 


42336 


42337 


42338 


Villisea, Iowa. 
Junior League Band. 
P., Gertie Tyler. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Custer St. School. 
1 Band. 
Miss Brum. 
. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Heald. 
No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Shrimplin. 
No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Stahmer. 
No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Gage. 
No. 6 Band. 
P., Mrs. M. Shafer. 
No. 7 Band. 
P., Miss Canfield. 
No. 8 Band. 
P., Mr. Fox. 
Snohomish, Wash. 
Black Beauty Band. 
P., Varian Shaw. 
Rockland, Me. 
Purchase St. Band. 
P., Beulah Lowrey. 
Washington, D.C. 
Defenders of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., Miss Elizabeth J. Riley. 
Ottawa, Ill. 
Ottawa Band. 
P., Eva Bach. 
Rose Creek, Minn. 
Charity Band. 
P., Edith E. Gordon. 
Morristown, Minn. 
Morristown Band. 
P., Maude C. Mork. 
Riverton. N. J. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. E. C. Grice. 
Norton, Mass. 
Heliotrope Band. 
P., M. E. Wetherbee. 
Columbine Band. 
P., J. L. Heckmann. 
flower Band. 
Hobart. 
Hyacinth Band. 
, L. A. Austin. 
Band. 
P., H. B. White. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Minnie Folsom. 
Violet Band. 
P., D. M. Scott. 
Wild Rose Band. 
P., Dugar Pheine. 
White Clover Band. 
P., A. E. Austin. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., E. M. Lincoln. 
Hull, Mass. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Julian L. Noyes. 
Wild Rose Band. 
P., J. M. Blanchard. 
Violet Band. 
P., Beatrice Blaisdell. 
Golden Rod Band. 
P., Miss Keith. 
Blue Bell Band. 
P., Agnes Wylie. 
Hingham, Mass. 
High School Band, Div. 1. 
P., Thomas Daly. 
High Schoo] Band, Div. 
P., Grace Bacon. 
High School Band, Div. 3. 
P., Nina Low. 
High School Band, Div. 
P., John F. Leonard. 
New Providence, Pa, 
New Providence Sunshine 
Band. 
P., Miss Bertha Edwards. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
East — St. School Band 
No.1 


nw 


* 


East First St. School Band 
No. 2. 


P., —— 

East First St. School Band 
No. 3. 

P., 


East —_ St. School Band 
No.4 

P., 

San Antonio, Teras. 

Mason St. Band. 

P., Jack Lowell. 

Nunda, Ill. 

Jewel Band. 

P., Ida Smith. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Lowell Band. 

Sec., Mrs. Maggie C. Dun- 
can. 


42330 Arcato, Cal. 
Junior League Band. 
P., Lily Hutchinson. 
42340 Kast dngue, P.Q. 
Band. 

» Mrs. Edith Planche. 
Nation Mills, P. Q. 
Golden Rule Band. 

P., Mrs. A. A. Cooke. 

Chateauguay, P.Q. 

Helping Hands Band. 

P., Miss K. M. Cooper. 

Pacifie Grove, Cal. 

Epworth League Bd. No.1. 

P., Mrs. Hurd. 

Public School Band No. 1. 

P., Marion Rouse. 

Public School Band No. 2 

P., Miss Conover. 

Monterey, Cal. 

Monterey Public School 
Band No. 1. 

P., Miss K. Perry. 

Monterey Public School 
, Band No. 2. 


42341 


42342 


42343 


42344 
42345 
42346 


42347 


P.. 
12348 Watsonville, Cal. 
Watsonville Band No. 1. 
P., Miss Myra Hyde. 
Hampton, Conn, 
E. Hampton Band. 
P., Lenora M. Huntington. 
Greene, Iowa. 
Jr. Endeavor Society Bd. 
P., Mrs. A. C. Schuknecht. 
Istand Brook, Que. 
Island Brook Band. 
P., Mrs. 8S. F. French. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Ave. Band. 

Lizzie F. Schmuc- 


12349 
42350 
42351 


12352 


42353 St. Mo. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Duke Cross. 
Kaufman, Texas. 
White Rose Band. 
P., Miss Birelie Weaver. 
42555 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Olivet Band. 
P., J. Salter. 
12356 Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bethany Chapel Jr. C. E. 


P., Mabel Davis. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 

New Brunswick Band. 

P., Lauretta Krowl. 

Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Beautiful Joe Band. 

P., Bessie Keith. 

Denville, N. J. 

Growing Band. 

P., Mrs. M. L. Cox. 

Dade ville, 

Mercy Band. 

P., Claud Pearson. 

DeWitt, Mich. 

DeWitt Band. 

P., Hattie M. Kinney. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Lily of the Valley Band. 

P., Lizzie Thomas. 

Carthage, N. Y. 

Junior Endeavor Band. 

P., Charlie Van Slyke. 

12564 Lykens, Pa. 

Jr. Society Band. 

P., Gertrude Miller. 

Wardner, Idaho. 

Wardner School Band. 

P., Pearl Wickstrom. 

42366 Allentown, Pa. 

Washington Band. 

P., Walter O. Butz. 

Black Beauty Band. 

P., Frank D. Beacy. 

Perry, Oklahoma. 

Perry Band. 

P., Bell Smith. 

42369 Seaford, Del. 

Loyal Defenders Band. 

P., Harlan Williams. 

Good Hope, D.C. 

Good Hope Defenders Bd. 

P., Miss Cornelia A. Ma- 
this. 

Band. 

, Mary F. Bugbee. 
Little Protectors Band. 
P., Miss Grace Penney. 
42373 Garfield, D.C. 

Garfield Protectors Band. 
P., Dr. F. J. Cardoza. 
Little Defenders Band. 
. Mr. J. C. Bruce. 
42375 Anacostia, 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Mr. A. L. Smith. 
42376 Garfield, D.C. 
Little Friends Band. 
P., Mr. H. E. Shorter. 


12354 


42357 


42358 


42359 


42360 


42561 


42362 


42363 


42365 


42367 
42368 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
P., Mr. Lorenz. | 
42214 No. 6 Band. } 
P., E. L. Boyer. 
| 42215 No.7 Band. | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 42290 No. 12 Band. 
| P., R. W. Sanders | 
| 42221 No. 13 Band. | 
| P., C. H. Allen. } 
42222 | 
| 
42223 No. 1b Band. 
>» ies | 
| 12324 
| | 
| 
| 
42230 No. 2 Band. are 
P., Miss Pitts. 42330 
| 12331 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| ma | 
| 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., AND SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. - 


In the fall of 1874 we had the pleasure of 
addressing the Biennial National Unitarian 
Conference, at Saratoga Springs, and while 
waiting there the question came up about 
building a Unitarian Church at Washington 
{in which, by the way, after it was built, we 
had the pleasure of addressing one of our 
largest Washington audiences]. 

During the discussion, the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows of New York city [then near the head 
of his denomination], said with great em- 
phasis, ‘that probably in no place in the 
civilized world could be found a greater 
gathering of infernal intellect than at Wash- 
ington.” 

It makes us happy to have recently re- 
ported to us that there are now in that city 
nine hundred and fifty-seven ‘*‘ Bands of 
Mercy,” with thirty-nine thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty members, and a lady con- 
stantly employed in keeping those ‘ Bands ”’ 
alive and active. 

Another pleasant incident — while we were 
waiting in the above-named convention, it 
was about determined that the convention 
could never meet again at Saratoga because 
of the acoustic properties of the only hall 
obtainable. At this moment a gentleman 
sitting alone in the gallery arose and said: 
‘I have listened with interest to this dis- 
cussion and your opinions that you cannot 
meet in Saratoga again, and would say that 
Iam the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in this place. It will seat fifteen 
hundred, and all that is spoken from the 
platform can be distinctly heard in every 
part of the church, and I think you can 
have that church for your conventions if 
you want it.””. Up jumped a prominent lay- 
man from one of our cities and [with about 
as much wisdom as some of our congress- 
men show in talking about the Monroe 
Doctrine and some other things] shouted, 
“That is a noble proposition, but the only 
wonder I have is how can such a broad 
man as that remain in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church?” There was silence for only 
one moment when our Boston Unitarian 
saint, James Freeman Clarke [for all 
churches we believe have saints, and we 
know that our own good mother was one of 
the best of them], rose and, in a clear, re- 
sonant voice heard all over the hall, said, 
‘““Mr. President, I for one have been accus- 
tomed to think that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is a very good place for any man 
to stay.” 

Then there was immense applause, and 
the layman very properly apologized. 

Another incident. After we had organ- 
ized the Saratoga Humane Society I ac- 
cepted an invitation to address on Sunday- 
evening a union meeting of all the Protes- 
tant churches of Saratoga in the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church before referred 
to, which was filled from pulpit to doors. 

But the day before the meeting the Presi- 
dent of the new society came to me to say 
that in regard to one of the churches we 
had struck a snag, for the pastor said he 
wanted to know what evangelical church we 
belonged to before consenting to join in a 
Sunday evening meeting. We replied that 
‘we claimed to belong to all churches, and 
particularly to that one [whichever it might 


WORDS OF 
WASHINGTON. 
“My first wish is to 
see this plague to man- 
kind (war) banished 
from the earth, and the 
sons and daughters of 
this world employed in 
more pleasing and in- 
nocent amusements 
than in preparing im- 
plements and exercis- 
ing them for the des- 
truction of mankind.” 


INDIA. 

We see in our morning 
paper of May 24th that 
something like seventy- 
five millions dollars goes 
out of India every year, 
and that this is what 
makes the taxes so high 
and the people so poor. 


From “ Boston Sunday Journal,’ being one of the many half-tones 
printed by that paper. 


be] that was doing the most good.” This 
would not answer, so we gave another ad- 
dress to that church on Monday evening, and 
endeavored to impress them with the idea 
that if the ‘cattle on a thousand hills” 
are God’s cattle, then when we are trying 
to secure better treatment for God’s cattle 
we are as truly in His service as the men 
who preach the gospel to the heathen at 
home or go abroad to preach it to the heathen 
there. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FOUNTAINS. 


We are arranging with our Boston Water 
Board, through Gen. Martin, Water Com- 
missioner, to have attached to those of our 
drinking fountains which do not already 
have them, an additional arrangement for 
the smaller animals. 

It seems rather singular, looking back 
now to the organization of our Society in 
1868, that there was not in the city of Bos- 
ton at that time, so far as we know, a single 
fountain for animals, the new water system 
having been introduced and the old places 
of watering animals having been discarded. 
Some thousands of members of temperance 
societies had tried to get the city govern- 
ment to introduce drinking fountains for 
men, and made a total failure. We went to 
the city government for twenty drinking 
fountains for animals, and securing the aid 
of a prominent politician, succeeded in ob- 
taining them. That was the beginning of 
our Boston system of fountains for animals. 


DOCKING. 


Take a fine, noble-spirited horse, cut off the hair of 
his tail bob short, put him in harness with a short 
check-rein, hitch him in the sun where the ther- 
mometer is as high as ninety, and where flies are 
plenty! If heis a horse of common sense, he will 
take the first opportunity to run away and destroy 
your carriage, and dash out your brains (if you have 
any).—Brooklyn Star. 


A BEAR ABOARD SHIP. 


“Bears make good pets,” said Lieut. Clark. “When 
I was in the revenue service at Alaska we had one on 
the boat and he made things hum. We named him 
Wineska. He used to climb to the cross-trees, going 
up hand over hand by the ratlins. One day he ven- 
tured out on the yardarm, and there he stayed. We 
had to get a rope and haul him down. Once he 
vaulted over the head of our Chinese cook and went 
into the lockers, where he helped himself to sugar 
and butter. We had a tackling made for him, much 
the same as a harness of a pet pug, and would 
drop him overboard, with a rope attached, to take 
his bath. Once he landed in a native boat and nearly 
frightened the occupants out of their wits. He was 
as playful as a kitten, and although sometimes he 
disobeyed he was never treacherous or unkind. 
When he was lost or hid himself, as he often did, we 
would look in the dark till we saw two little balls of 
fire. These were his eyes, and gave him away every 
time. — New Orleans Picayune. 


FONDNESS FOR KILLING. 


First a man stepped into the street with a rat trap 
containing alone rat. He was followed quickly bya 
gang of men and boys, and a few eager dogs also 
came along. 

“ Wait till I get a rock,’’ shouted one boy. 

“Hi, there! Wait till I get a club!” shouted an- 
other. 

*“ Wait till I catch my dog and hold him while you 
get ready to open the trap. Bet the dog catches it 
before it gets half way across the street,” said the 
well-dressed man. 

Just then one of the best known business men of 
Omaha stepped inside the little circle. 

‘“* What will you take for that trap?” he asked. 

“T paid 50 cents for it,” said the man who held the 
prisoner, “and I’]l sell it for 75.” 

‘“‘ Here’s your money,” said the business man, hand- 
ing over the coin. 

The man took the money and then said: 

“Wait till I let this rat go and then I’ll hand you 
the trap.” 

“Don’t you open that trap,” said the purchaser. 
‘‘ It belongs to me and I demand instant possession.” 

The man who held the trap eyed the purchaser for 
a@ moment, and seeing a peculiar glint in his eyes, 
handed over the trap without a word. The purchaser 
took it and walked away. Ten minutes later he gave 
the janitor of his office 25 cents to take the rat into 
the basement and kill it in a humane manner. — Bos- 
ton Herald. 
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Receipts of M. 8S. P. C. A. for May. 

Fines and witness fees, $92.62. 

MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D., $40; Miss Mary Bartol, #40; 
Perlie A. Dyer, $10; Miss Lydia S. Boyd, $10; Mrs. 
Louisa C. Bacon, $10; Mrs. O. B. Ireland, $10; Bishop 
Beaven, $10; F. Spinney, $10; Miss M. Louise 
Jackson, $3; N.E. C. & P. Co., $3; Hon. M. P. Knowl- 
ton, $3; C. A. Edgerton, $3; Mrs. E. C. Stearns, $3; 
Nat. B. B. Co., $3; Norton & Warren, $1.50; Holyoke 
Bar Co., $1.50; Plymouth Paper Co., $1.50; Goddard 
Machine Co., $1.50; Holyoke Machine Co., $1.50; 
Elektrom Mfg. Co., $1.50. 


Five Dotuars EAcH. 

Miss S. E. Jenks, Morgan Const. Co., A. H. Ham- 
mond, Mrs. Dexter Smith, C. M. Rice, E. Gunn, A. A. 
Packard, J. Stevens A. & T. Co., Miss N.J. Griggs, 
H. D. Perky, Cong. S. S., Hyde Park, Mrs. Chas. Boy- 
den, Forbes & Wallace, H. S. Lee, J. A. Nichols, D. 
P. Ludington, John Olmsted, W. P. Leshure, B. D. 
Rising, Mrs. Geo. D. Robinson, H. E. Tuttle, James 
L. Pease, E. Morgan, E. C. Ely, L. H. Scott, Dr. J. T. 
Herrick, Holyoke W. P. Co., C. H. Southworth, Whit- 
more Mfg. Co., G. W. Prentiss, E. H. Williams, D. 
Mackintosh, Wm. Skinner, R. F. McE]wain. 


Two Eacu. 


Mrs. S. H. Swan, J. E. Brady, Dr. Banfield, J. M. 
Warren, Mrs. Nat. Paine, Mrs. W. A. Richardson, 
Mrs. D. Kent, Miss E. H. Mills, G. S. Taylor, Dr. 
Carmichael, Fisk Mfg. Co., H. M. Brewster, A. J. 
McIntosh, H. A. Moses, F. H. Goldthwait, A. B. West, 
F. T. Kellogg, N. D. Bell, F. C. Kendall, F. H. Norton, 
J. A. Carter, Miss M. A. Weymouth, L. F.S. Barnard, 
G. F. Adams, Dr. Blake, Whiting Paper Co., Dr. Julia 
Patten, W. B. Whiting, Franklin Paper Co., Mrs. R. 
B. Johnson, J. D. Safford, Miss A. C. Stebbins, Mrs. 
A. G. Browne. 

OnE DoLuaR EACH. 

Bb. S. Champion, Miss M. Bower, Mrs. C. F. Baker, 
Miss C. G. Babbitt, J. M. Knight, Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, 
Dr. H. 8S. Bell, S. B. Hildreth, J. S. Sanderson, Mrs. 
F. A. Gaskell, A. W. P., Geo. S. Dixon, W. H. May- 
nard, Mrs. E. Buffington, L. C. Muzzy, J. B. Goodell, 
F. A. Knowlton, Rev. Chas. L. Short, C. A. Chase, D 
A. Fanning, Leroy Leighton, T. A. O'Callaghan, Mrs. 
J.S. Nowell, Mrs. S. J. Gordon, C. D. Washburn, Per- 
kins & Hatch, B. F. Steele, T. O. Bemis, F. W. Chapin, 
M.D., E. P. Chapin, W. P. Draper, David Clark, M.D., 
Dr. Sarah M. Wilbur, H. L. Handy, Hon. Andrew 
Gale, Miss M. H. Carter, Mrs. Ames Carter, Rev. P. D. 
Stone, G. M. Morton, A. F. Wildes, Miss M. Atwater, 
Baush & Harris Co., Medlicott Morgan Co., J. A. Hall, 
A. N. Mayo, Spring Drop Forging Co., T. L. Haynes 
& Co., The B. L. Bragg Co., More & Marston, C. C. 
Taylor, T. F. Cordis, Mrs. S. W. Storrs, Mrs. J. W. 
Kirkham, Mrs. S. N. Heywood, E. A. Blodgett, L. L. 
Davis, E. C. Gardner, F. Bareille,W. H. Smith, W. F. 
Robinson, W.S. Robinson, Springfield Foundry Co., 
Warren Smith, J.C. Buckley, Mrs. F. B. Doten, The 
Flint & Brickett Co., Mrs. L. B. Taylor, Mrs. H. 8. 
Ward, Seraph Frissell, M.D., Miss Dunbar, Mrs. H.C. 
S. Birnie, T. W. Gilbert, Edwin T. Lyford, W. A. 
Lincoln, Mrs. H. M. Jennings, Henry Huck, W. E 
Wright, Mrs. H. O. Harris, Dr. Geo. Weston, Dr. W. 
H. Andrews, Besse Carpenter Co., W. C. Simons, Mrs. 
A. D. Street, Smith & White Mfg. Co., Am. Pad & 
Paper Co., Ely Lumber Co., C. Fayette Smith, G. P. 
Ellison, E. L. Munn, E. A. Ellsworth, T. J. Morrow, 
P. Boulouvoir, W. P. Griswold, Hon. E. W. Chapin, 
G. O. Wood, C. W. Rider, John Hooker, Mrs. J. H. 
Goldthwait, O. M. Baker, Mrs. Chase F. Rice, Frank 
King, R. P. Chapin, C. G. Harrington, Mrs. M. S. 
Harrington, G. P. Kendrick Co. 

All others, $0.90. 

Total, $508.90. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

E. M. Roser, $8.75; W. H. Wesson, #5; Mrs. Sarah G. 
Beck, $3; T. Shea, $3; Laura E. Burnett, $2.50; Mrs. 
S. H. Wood, $2; R. W. Rice, $2; Mrs, Mary E. Mc- 
Cauley, $2; J. Russell & Co., $1.50; Germania Mills, 
$1.50; Griffith, Axtell & Cady, $1.50; Spring Co., $1.50; 
C. E. Friedman, $0.75. 


One Eacu. 
O. A. Chillson, F. H. Raddin, A. C. Sawyer, Mrs. G. 
S. Wentworth, Garfield & Harrington, S. Lumber Co., 
Mrs. Geo. L. Gill, Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, Mrs. M. P. W. 


Smith, E. O. Clark, Abby Stephenson, Mrs. C. E. Per- 
kins, Mrs. Geo. J. Wall, H. H. Harris, Howard Rus- 
sell, Mrs. W. C. Robins, M. M. Curtis, Miss L. H. 
Fries. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 


E. J. Freeman, A. Stanton, J. Gude, Mrs. M. S 
Wood, H. Case, V. Pope, F. E. Godfrey, Mrs. B. F. 
Locke, C. B. Warren, G. F. Clark, Ross Bros., Mrs. J. 
H. Pierce, F. Tracey, F. J. Charbonneau, W. H. Cook, 
M. F. Muuroe, H. Hersman, Judge Veunable, M. A. 
Parkhurst, Miss R. C. Huntley, H. W. Wright, J. 
Hale, F. Lipp, Loring & Axtell, C. Rogers, Meigs & 
Co., R. A. Colwell, F. J. Kellogg, R. F. Grohe, D. 
Myers, E. G. Corey, Mrs. L. M. Clark, Mrs. H. Howes. 
H. P. Terry, Mrs E. L. Taber, W. Van Wagenen, W. 
F. Wheelock, J. W. Crane, L. J. Ball, A. A. Call, C. A. 
Royce, S. Clark, Mrs. H. C. Goodridge, Mrs. J. S 
Biddle, J. C. Fernald, Mrs. B. F. Locke, Mrs. Wm. 
Coverdale, E. L. Jones, A. N. Smith, W. P. Innis. 

All others, $89.85. 

Total, $192.85. 

Publications sold, $219.58. 

Total, $1,276.98. 


Receipts of the American Humane Education 
Society for May. 

A Friend, $50; Elisha Gunn, $25; Mrs. J. A. Wood- 
ward, $24; Dr. H. B. Cross, $10; Macauley Bros., $6.50; 
J. F. Dow, $5; E. Snow, $5; J. W. Shaw, $5; T. G. 
Anderson, $1. 

Sales of publications, $34.45. 


THE ROBIN REMEMBERED. 


A charming story about a robin is told by Mr. E. 
Spender in a letter to the Westminster Gazette. “A 
few years ago,”’ writes Mr. Spender, “‘ I spent a whole 
summer at Kew, during which time I had the privi- 
lege of an intimate acquaintance with a robin who 
lived in and about the outdoor fernery in the gardens. 
He perched beside me on the seat which I usually oc- 
cupied, took crumbs from my hand and often re- 
warded me by asong. I was reluctantly compelled 
to leave him, and did not see him again for two years. 
When I returned to Kew for another long visit I went 
back to my old seat by the fernery. The robin came 
to me and recognized me. Of that I have no doubt, 
because he at once took crumbs from my hand as 
fearlessly as ever.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


* Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error 
There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


A summer resort phenomenon—the longer a man 
stays the shorter he gets.—Terre Haute Express. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


What is its circulation? 


Answer—Regularly between 50,000 and 60,000; some- 
times from 100,000 to 200,000. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 


free of postage: — 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
aad “ (German) . heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek) paper 25 cts. 
sad (Spanish) <a paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish) . . . paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, 
cloth (at yublisher’ 8 price), 65 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, clot! th 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at puliioher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 
a gen Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
e paid. To Contestants, 6 cents, poues paid. 
autebiegteniheal Sketches and Recollections, y Geo. 
. Angell, 6cents each at office, or 10cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 


mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 

Geo. T. Angell . 2centseach,or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 

Angell— Eight of either No. or 

Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 

four for 10 cents; one ‘hundred, 

25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo.T. Angell . . $9.25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 

mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 

for the baad twelve bound to- 

gether 2.00 
Humane eres Book, compiled by Geo. 

T. Angell, 5 cents eac ° 5.00“ 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 

Horse,by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1.00 “ 
Cattle Transportation, byGeo.T.Angell 1.10 “ 
Protection of Animals, byGeo.T.Angell 1.50 ‘ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

Angell . 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Ang a a « 
The Cruel Over-check iene sides) 15 
How to Kill Animals HuTanely . . 1.00 
Band nformation, by Geo. T. 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 

Hymns, book form, two cents for 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30cents; gold 

and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 

gold stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 

bon, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 

5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 

small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell tothe National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we | 
send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single sonten, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twent; -five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one undred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, in advance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a@ Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk S8t., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANB 
EpvucaTion Socigty. 

Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . se 

Associate Life. . Branch ...=.. 1@ 

Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s... . 10 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P.C. A. 
Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate 
Associate Life . 5000; Branch ... 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... i oo 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive 
) web DumB ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

iety. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: : 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


| 


